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YOUNG ROBBERS DETECTED. 

The ‘“ Sequel tothe Young Rover,” has recently 
been published by the New England S. S. Union, 
and is for sale at the Depository, 79 Cornhill. It is 
a very interesting and useful book for Libraries. 
We make the following extract, showing the danger 
of stealing other people’s property: — 

The gentleman who owned the garden, had dis- 
covered that some one had been at his walnut 
tree. So he had obtained a dog, and kept on the 
look-out himself. He did not disturb the marau- 
ders till they were well engaged in their depreda- 
tions. Charles had mounted high up into the 
tree, and Joe was on one of the lower branches, 
when their comrade saw a door open, and the dog 
rush out, followed by his master. William had 
been left below to collect the nuts that might be 
thrown down, and to keep a look-out. He wasso 
much engaged in the latter part of his work, that 
he found no time to pick up nuts. It was the first 
time he had been engaged in stealing, and his con- 
science would not let him rest. The least motion 
of a leaf startled him; and, at the first movement 
at the house, he ran off before he had picked up a 
single nut. 

However, William got off this time much better 
than he deserved. He escaped by climbing over 
a spiked fence, after forcing his way through a 
thick hedge which grew close to it. To be sure, 
he stuck the spikes into his legs and tore his 
clothes with them; as also with the thorns, which 
likewise mangled his face and hands; but he was 
glad to get off, even so. The cries of his com- 
panions, urged him on, in spite of thorns and 
spikes. He was rejoiced when he reached the 
ground, though a part of his clothes were left upon 
the fence, and his whole person was streamin 
with blood. But what had become of Charles and 
his friend Joe? 

No sooner had William given the alarm, than 
Joe sprang to the ground, and Charles began to 
descend. The dog came fiercely bounding along; 
and Joe had scarce ran a duzen yards, before the 


& | breathless eagerness. 
Clementine was a member of a committee éf, 
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savage animal seized him by the leg, and threw 
him down. The creature was now excited to 
fury, and immediately began to tear off the clothes, 
and to mangle the flesh of his captive. The 
screams of the boy only made him more fierce; 
and he would not let go his hold, till his master 
pulled him off by force. 

Meanwhile as Charles descended from the tree, 
the gentleman ran forward and caught him. 
Charles had boasted to William, that he did not 
mean to be caught; but he was caught notwith- 
standing; and he received a very wholesome chas- 
tisement, inflicted by means of a switch, cut from 
the very tree which he came torob. As to Joe, 
the gentleman thought he had received punish- 
ment enough from the dog, and therefore turned 
hin adrift without inflicting more. 
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MEMOIR OF CLEMENTINE CUVIER, 


ruary, 1828. 
Paris, January 11, 1828. 

Dear Sir,—I send you, as I promised, some 
account of the character and death of Sophia 
Laure Clementine Cuvier, daughter of the cele- 
brated Baron Cuvier, who was taken from us last 
September. We had hoped much from her piety, 
talents and zeal; but she was prepared for higher 
enjoyments and more perfect services than those 
with which I had associated her; and though re- 
moved from the sphere in which she promised to be 
so useful, at the early age of twenty two, her de- 
parture has left an impression as profound and as 
salutary as might have been produced by many 
years of active and successful exertion. The 
frame of Clementine was never robust; in her 
childhood her health was delicate; but her mind 
displayed a precocious vigor; when very young 
she preferred study to play, and always evinced a 
desire for improvement, which triumphed over all 
that is repulsive in serious occupations to the ar- 
dor and gaiety of youth. When only thirteen 
years of age, she accompanied her father to Eng- 
land; and an accidental circumstance revealed the 
habits of her mind, and the disposition of her 
heart, at that early age. She lost a book of 
prayers, which she was accustomed to use; it was 
found by a friend, who assisted her father in the 
education of his daughter—all the prayers were 
written by her own hand, and all had been com- 
posed by herself. 

As she advanced in years, her amiable and ex- 
cellent qualities developed rapidly and progress- 
ively; she became the delight, and even the in- 
structress of the aged of her rank, and a model for 
the young—she took her place in all the religious 
institutions which had been formed in the last few 
years, in this city, and manifested not merely a 
benevolent interest in their success, but a Chris- 
tian and spiritual attachment to the sacred cause 
they were intended to advance. During several 
years preceding her more decided profession of 
faith in the doctrines of the Gospel, it was easy to 
discover on public occasions, by the fixedness of 
her intelligent countenance, the attitude of her fine 
form, and the suffusion of her beautiful eyes, that 
her whole heart was occupied and engaged with 
the truths and facts to which she listened with 


School of the Lutheran Church; and she not only 
attended with regularity the classes, but she visited 
frequently the young persons in their families, 


young. She founded a benevolent society, com- 

posed of young females of the two Protestant com- 

munions; she drew up the plan, and obtained the 

necessary assistance. This little society had only 

existed about two years; but in the course of the 

last year, more than sixty families were relieved 

by gifts of clothes and linen, the work of the la- 

dies themselves, and by distributions of bread and 

meat, purchased with the savings of their purse. 

Clementine was also one of the collectors of the 

Ladies’, Bible Society, and of the Ladies’ Mission- 

ary Society; and besides these and other similar 

occupations, she frequently visited the Hospital 

for Aged Women, where the Protestants were col- 

lected in a room while she read the Scriptures, 

and the Psalms, and prayers of the Church to 

them, and addressed them, with modesty and wis- 

dom, on the subjects that had been presented by 

their reading, or on those most suitable to their 

peculiar conditions. Inthe midst of these useful 

and delightful exertions, she was assailed by a 

pulmonary disease. ‘Towards the close of the year 

1826, her health was seriously affected; and from 

the month of December, till the February of the 

following year, she was confined to her bed. It 

was during this season of suffering, that God more 
particularly manifested to her the beauty and the 
glory of the Gospel, and prepared her for that fur- 
ther manifestation of his love, to which, in a few 
short months, it was her happiness to be admitted. 
Her habits of respect for religion, contracted in 
childhood, and manifested in the regular perform- 
ance of all her relative and social duties, did not 
satisfy her desires, nor afford tranquillity to her 

mind, She felt that she must love an infinite ob- 
ject, and that Christ alone could fill the soul in 
which he had already excited those spiritual ap- 
petites which he has promised to supply. Even 
surrounded as she was by all the enjoyments and 
illusions of this world, she was only happy as she 
was conversant with the spiritual and substantial 
blessings of the kingdom of God. She read and 

reflected much; dreading on the one hand the 
pride of reason, and on the other the impulse of 
the imagination, she examined with severe appli- 
cation of mind, both her own religious state, and 
the doctrines that were presented to her faith. 
Buck’s Christian Experience, Scott’s Force of 
Truth, Gregory’s Evidences, Appia’s Christian 
Life, and especially Chalmers’ publications, were 
read with delight; and that they met both her 
taste and her wants was evident from the numer- 
ous extracts that she made of those passages that 
were more particularly calculated to bring the 
mind into subjection to the obedience of Christ. 

Long after every doubt had been removed as to 
the divine inspiration of the Scriptures she com- 
plained that she did not feel her heart sufficiently 
affected by the remedy which’the Gospel revealed, 
and of which she felt, increasingly, her need—at 
the same time she was convinced that faith is the 
gift of God, and that no man can call Jesus Christ, 
Lord, but by the Holy Ghost. In this state of 
mind, writing to one of her friends, she said— 

‘* Every day brings me fresh proof of my own 
insufficiency, but, ‘ ask, and it shall be given you; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” These 
words save me from despair.” Feeling increas- 
ingly her spiritual indigence, and especially the 
necessity of a free and sovereign pardon, she 
said, in another letter— 

‘It is not God, the? Créator. of the .world, that 


receives us graciously. ‘The heart only feels real 
love to God; .as it embraces the mysteries of the 
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creatures, is manifested in an admirable manner 
and degree in the work of redemption; and when 
that redemption is embraced, the heart must be 
regenerated, and consequently filled with love and 
gratitude to its Saviour; but till then it remains 
cold and insensible. The grace of God rises in 
my soul; I comprehend the mercy of the Lord 
Jesus, and certainly 1 experience the sweetness of 
his promises,” 

Such convictions and desires could not but re- 
sult in that ‘‘ peace which passeth all understand- 
ing ”’—the heart of Clementine was soon filled 
with delight and joy. In a letter written in April 
last, she thus expressed herself: — 

‘* T want to tell you how happy I am; my heart 
has at length felt what my mind has long under- 
stood—the sacrifice of Christ answers to all the 
wishes, and meets all the wants of my soul; and 
since I have been enabled to embrace with ardor 
all its provisions, my heart enjoys a sweet and in- 
comparable tranquillity. Formerly, J vaguely as- 
sured myself that a merciful God would pardon 
me: but now I feel that I have obtained that par- 
don, that 1 obtain it every moment, and I expe- 
rience inexpressible delight in seeking it at the 
foot of the Cross. My heart is full, and it is now 
that I understand the angelic song—‘‘ Glory to 
God in the highest, peace on earth, good-will to- 
wards men.” But that which has especially af- 
fected me, and has, by the grace of God, opened 
to my view all the tender mercy of the plan of 
our redemption, is the import of those gentle but 
assuring words, ‘He will not break the bruised 
reed, nor quench the smoking flax.’ ” 

** T experience a pleasure in reading the Bible,” 
she said in another letter, ‘‘which I have never felt 
before; it attracts and fixes me to an unconceiva- 
ble degree, and I seek sincerely there, and only 
there, THe truth. When | compare the calm and 
the peace which the smallest and most impercep- 
tible grain of faith gives to the sou], with all that 
the world alone can give of joy, or happiness, or 
glory, I feel that the least in the kingdom of heav- 
en, is a hundred times more blessed than the 
greatest and most elevated of the men of the 
world.” 

Acknowledging with gratitude the comforts she 
possessed, and blessing the hand that inflicted the 
sufferings she endured, Clementine diffused around 
her the happiness she enjoyed. To one of her 
Christian friends, she wrote as follows:— 

“Ours is, indeed, a delightful intimacy, for it 
will never end. Often I anticipate the day when 
we shall be all united in the same love. O how 
unhappy must they be who know not the sweet- 
ness of such a hope! and what thanks do we not 
owe to that God who has given us the experience 
of its power!” : 

Her benevolence, always active, now took a 
character more elevated and more in harmony 
with the charity of the Gospel. 

** When I now hear of the errors and evil con- 
duct of my fellow-creatures, or when I witness 
their perverseness,”’ she said on another occasion, 
‘*the disgust which I used to feel is exchanged for 
an indescribable movement of the heart; I want 
to speak’ to them, and I enter into the meaning of 
those divine words—‘‘Verily, I say unto you, there 
is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
more than over ninety and niue just persons which 
need no repentance.” 

The sight of evil in others, produced also in her 
an increased feeling of her own weakness and un- 
worthiness, and of the absolute necessity and suf- 
ficiency of Almighty grace. 

** The certainty that without divine grace I can 
do nothing; but that that grace is always with me, 
that it surrounds me, preserves me, supports me, 
this sweet assurance fills my heart; and thus I 
feel, most profoundly, that faith alone can satisfy 
the void which I sometimes used to feel in my 
Sela eNO ie tO bag. 
[A heavenly. pxpressigr. aujmated’ het céunte: 
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raised above this world. Never was a more be- 
nevolent disposition united with greater intellec- 
tual riches; her countenance beamed with delight, 
when a good action was related; but when satire 
or unkindness ventured to exhibit itself in her pre- 
sence, she heard it with a thoughtful air, as if she 
did not understand what it meant—it was the only 
subject which seemed to be beyond /her compre- 


hension.] [Archives du Christianisme. | 
(Remainder in our next.} 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A TALK ABOUT HUMAN SACRIFICES, 


Mother. What text did you repeat this morn- 
ing, Juliana? 
Juliana. It was atext in Psalms, mother, 74: 


20. The dark places of the earth are full of the 
habitations of cruelty. What is meant by the dark 
places of the earth? Does it mean places of the 
poles, where they are so long without the light of 
the sun? 

M. No, my daughter, that is called natural 
darkness. The darkness here alluded to, is moral 
darkness, occasioned by sin. The meaning is, 
that people, who live in parts of the earth not illu- 
minated by the light of the gospel, are very wick- 
ed, guilty of great cruelty. 

You thought that people were not so very bad, 
but could you only have a glimpse of the moral 
darkness which pervades the Heathen world, you 
would be of a very different opinion. Those who 
live in a Christian land are under the restraining 
influence of the gospel, and do not act out the 
wickedness of their hearts, as others do. In 
Heathen countries, vast multitudes are put to 
death by the cold hearted hand of violence. The 


most cause that the blood in your veins should 
cease to flow. Some of the Heathen think, that 
when a person dies, he wants a great many in the 
world of spirits to wait on him; so a vast number 
of their servants are killed for that purpose. 

The Ashantees sacrifice human victims, to the 
number of 100, at all their great festivals, some of 
which occur every twenty-one days. On the 
death of his mother, the king offered 300 victims, 
and on the death of a distinguished captain he 
offered 2,400. At the funeral of a person of rank, 
it is usual to wet the grave with the blood of a 
freeman, whe is unsuspectingly slaughtered while 
assisting at the funeral rites, and rolled into the 
grave with the corpse. A regular correspondence 
is supposed, by them, to be kept up with the in- 
visible world. Hence the king, wishing to send 
to any of his deceased friends, calls a servant, de- 
livers to him his message, and kills him that he 
may carry it. Then if he wishes to make any 
addition to his message, he calls another slave, 
and treats him in the same manner, and all with as 
much indifference as one would write a letter or 
add a postscript. 

You know the Heathen worship idols, At a 
very early period, the number was reckoned at 
30,000. <A missionary in India, says that he has 
often been told that there are 330,000,000 of gods. 
The ancient Persians offered human sacrifices 
whenever they had a great storm or tempest. 
Amistis, the wife of one of the kings of Persia, 
buried 12 persons alive, thinking that by this 
means, she could procure the favor of the god 
Plate. It was a custom of the ancient Sythians to 
sacrifice every hundredth captive. Having poured 
libation on their heads, they cut their throats, and 
cut off their right arms, threw them up in the air, 
and then left their mangled bodies to perish. 

J. You say, mother, they poured libations on 
their heads. Will you please to tell me the mean- 
ing of that word? 

M. It means the wine or other liquor poured 
out jn honor of a deity. And now we will proceed. 
You recollect something about the Romans, 





their gods, it was customary to throw them from a 
‘bridge into the Tiber. The Carthaginians, at 


mere mention of these murderous acts would al-| 


‘When they wished to offer persons in sacrifice to|: 





one time, offered in sacrifice to their god Saturn 
200 human victims. During a battle, which last- 
ed from morning till night, they were perpetually 
offering to the gods, sacrifices of living men, who 
were thrown, in great numbers, on a flaming pile. 
The ancient Gauls, when suffering from disease, 
engaged in war, or were in any way exposed to 
great danger, offered human sacrifices. Some of 
them formed images of great size, made the limbs 
hollow, and into them threw living men to be con- 
sumed by fire. In Scandanovia, they held a fes- 
tival every ninth month, which lasted nine days, 
and every day they offered nine living victims, 
men or brute animals. The first king of Sweden 
was burnt to death to put an-end to a great draught. 
Hacon, king of Norway, offered his son in sacri- 
fice to-obtain a victory ever his enemy Herold. 
Ann, king of Sweden, devoted to Odin the blood 
of his. nine sons, to prevail on that god to prolong 
his life. In the capital of Denmark, they offered, 
every ninth year, 99 men, with as many horses and 
dogs. In Ireland, there were two temples in 
which they offered human sacrifices, and a pit or 
well into which they were thrown headlong. In 
Mexico, every captive taken in war was cruelly 
sacrificed. ‘The number of victims annually offer- 
ed, was estimated at 2,700. 

The ancient Druids were in the habit of enclos- 
ing men, women, and children in one vast wicker 
image, in the form of a man; and filling it with ail 
kinds of combustibles, they set fire to the huge 
collossus. While the dreadful helacourt was 
offered to their sanguinary gods, the groans and 
shrieks of the consuming victims were drowned 
amidst the shouts of a barbarous multitude, and 
the air was rent with martial music. But it is 
time to conclude. We will have a little more 
conversation on this subject to-morrow. R. E. 





” Written for the Youth’s Conipanion. 
SCENES IN OHIO.,-<-No. 3. 

J. Can you tell us a little more about “the 
west” this evening, Aunt A? 

Aunt 4. Yes, 1 have a few moments to spare. 
What shall be the subject? 

J. I have often read of the ‘‘ privations of those 
who go to new countries,” and I should like to 
know exactly what this means. Do they have to 
go cold? or hungry? .or what is it? 

Aunt A. These privations are of many kinds, 
but they are nothing now, compared with what 
they were twenty or thirty years ago. But let me 
tell you once for all, that western people, and par- 
ticularly the young people, do not like to hear 
eastern people talk about leaving their former 
comforts and privileges, and coming there to suffer 
privations for the sake of doing them good. Many 
ministers and teachers have supposed they were 
finding a ready way to the hearts of their hearers 
by expressing their kind feelings in this manner, 
while on the contrary they were enlisting all their 
prejudices against them. They suppose, indeed, 
that their fathers and mothers suffered inconve- 
niences, but they see every thing so much im- 
proved, and what is not improved is no worse than 
they have been accustomed to see, that they sup- 
pose every thing is about as good as it can be. 

W. Then they must be a very contented people. 

Aunt A. They are just like ourselves, William. 
Suppose people from England should come here, 
and tell us that they had ‘left all the delights of 
civilized life, all the refinements of society, and 
all the conveniences and comforts of home, and 
come here to the wild woods of Massachusetts to 
do us good—to preach and talk to us, and to in- 
struct our poor children,” what would you say to 
them? 

W. I would say, ‘‘ just please to walk back, 
sir, where you came from. We are not savages— 
we have good society, and we live in comfort; and 
if you feel as if you were really condescending to 
do us good, we can dispense with the services of 
such important and exalted teachers.” 

Aunt 4. And so do western people think of many 
New Englanders. They feel as we should towards 
any one who should come here from Europe, and 
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find fault with our accomodations, because they 
were not, in their estimation, as good as their 
own. Oh how often have I wished for an oppor- 
tunity to speak to every emigrant bound for the 
west. I would say, ‘‘ if you wish to do any good, 
never speak of the superior privileges you have 
left—never profess to have made sacrifices for the 
sake of doing good to the destitute. You need 
not fall in with their prejudices, and call New Eng- 
land a barren rock; but you can avoid making 
comparisons in favor of your former home. Be 
one among them, but do not fell them you are 
making a sacrifice in duing it. Do good as you 
have opportunity, but never say you came there 
for that purpose. Few will believe you; they will 
feel that you came from a land of rock and snow, 
to get a living, and make money on their more fer- 
tile valleys; and that all your fair professions are 
but hypocritical excuses to cover a proud and sel- 
fish motive. Preach to them, talk with them, 
associate with them, instruct their children, just 
as you would wish a Briton or a Frenchman to do, 
if he were to come here and take up his abode 
among us.” But I ask your pardon, dear children, 
I have run quite away from the subject, and now 
I must run away from you. ALICE, 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
LETTERS FROM A TEACHER, 
TO THE CHILDREN WHO ATTEND THE SABBATH 
SCHOOL, AT S. 
Providence, Monday Evening, April 16, 1838. 

My Dear Young Friends,—Mr. Todd says to 
S. S. Teachers, ‘‘ See every thing you look at, and 
hear everything you listen to.” I will tell you 
about some things that I have seen and heard 
to-day. 

I came here in the stage. In the forenoon I 
rode with a man, who talked about a Mr. P. Mr. 
P. gives a great deal to charitable purposes, 
such as Missionary and Bible Societies. The man 
I rode with, thinks he should give more to those 
who live near him, than he does. What persons 
usually give most to those who live near them? 
The person who reads this to you, will hear your 
answers to any questions I may ask. 

This afternoon I rode with the man who owns 
the stage we rode in. He isthe driver. He 
took in a woman who loves rum. He was afraid 
she would get some of it on the road. She once 
got drunk when riding in his stage, and he left 
her at a house on the road. She was clad re- 
spectably. She did not get drunk to-day. 

We met a lawyer, in a carriage. He was once 
a drunkard. He behaved in such a manner, that 
his wife obtained a bill of divorce from him. He 
used to lie drunk in the street, and he spent all his 
property. At length he reformed. What does 
that mean? He is a man of fine talents, and soon 
became respected, and found employment, as a 
lawyer. He was married, A sEcoND TIME, to his 
former wife. He now lives with her, and there are 
few more respectable lawyers in Rhode Island. 
He gives lectures on temperance. How many of 
you mean to be always temperate? He now has 
property, and a great deal of practice, as a lawyer. 

Tuesday Morning. 

I want tw tell you about the man I rode with 
yesterday afternoon. He isa moral man. What 
is meant by that? Does it mean one who loves to 
pray? He goes to church regularly, on the Sab- 
bath. I had some talk with him about religion. 
He talked about those who profess to be Chris- 
tians. He thinks that many of them do not act as 
they should. Do you think he will speak of that, 
as an excuse, at the judgment day, if God shall say 
to him, ‘*‘ You knew your duty, but you did it 
not??? Hehastwo children. One is a boy, about 
7 years old, the other a girl, about 5. The boy 
attends a Sunday School. If he loves his sister, 
and is kind to her, and treats every body properly, 
except his father, but treats him very disrespectfully, 
do you think his father will be pleased with him? 





Will our heavenly Father be pleased with the man, 
if he is ungrateful to him, and does not love him, 
even though he should treat all his fellow-mortals 
kindly? 

I am sitting in a room, from which I can look 
out, and see one sign, which says, ‘‘ Samuel Sta- 
ples, Jr. & Co’s Lottery and Exchange Office.” 
I can see another sign which says, ‘‘ Goodluck’s 
Fortunate Office.” Would men be allowed to 
keep such Offices inS.? Why? Would it be 
proper to say, ‘‘ By good luck, we have the Bi- 
ble?” ‘* By good luck we have been raised from 
sickness?” Why do you think so? Would you 
like to get your living by selling lottery tickets? 
What employments ought you to choose? 

I expect to go to Bosten this afternoon, and to 
stop at a public house where they keep no rum, 
and no cigars. The man who keeps it is the Su- 
perintendent of a Sabbath School. I shall proba- 
bly be at the State Prison next Sabbath, and may 
write you about it. Your friend, M 








THE NURSERY. 


Written for the Youth's Companion. 
STORIES TO ELIZABETH.--No. 1. 

One evening, Mr. and Mrs. C. were sitting by 
their fire, which, on account of the lateness of the 
hour, had been allowed to become nearly extinct; 
the newspaper and sewing had been laid aside, 
and the necessary preparations for retiring to rest 
commenced, when their little daughter Elizabeth, 
who had been in bed for several hours, in the ad- 
joining. room, came tripping along towards them. 

‘Father,’ said she, but immediately paused 
and rubbed her eyes, which were dazzled by her 
sudden approach to the light, and again resumed, 
‘** Father, I have been thinking ever since I went 
to bed, about the stories you read to me from the 
Youth’s Companion, and I wish you to tell me 
more about them.” Her father replied pleasantly 
to her, that he was fearful she would think too 
much about them, and get no sleep if he were to 
tell her more that night; and further, that it was 
time they should all be retired; but if she would 
arise early in the morning he would read more, 
and talk with her about them before breakfast. 
This assurance pleased her much, and after se- 
curing a kiss from each of her parents, she return- 
ed, smiling, to her bed. She however did not 
soon get asleep; and moreover was heard ocva- 
sionally during the night, to speak in her dreams 
of what she had heard, and of her prospects to 
hear more. 

My next number will give an account of the 
conversation which took place in the morning. 


A. C. 
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CONVERSION OF A FATHER, 

The following is an account of the conversion of 
a father, by means of his son. ‘The case occurred 
in a Sabbath School in Boston, and we present it 
for the encouragement of those children who may 
have unbelieving parents, to make an effort for 
their conversion. 

A father, who was about to be absent from 
home, gave direction to his son, forbidding him to 
go into an adjoining room, While he was absent. 
On returning, he found his child had disobeyed 
him, and had entered the room, which he had been 
expressly forbidden to do. 

The father feeling the necessity of enforcing his 
commands, took the child aside, and endeavored 
to make him see his guilt, and asked him if he did 
not think he ought to be punished, for breaking 
his father’s commands. The child saw, and con- 
fessed his error, and with penitence, asked his 
father’s forgiveness. The father’s eart being 
melted to tenderness, he said, ‘‘ If you are really 
sorry you have disobeyed me, and will promise 
never to do so again, I will forgive you.” 

The child’s countenance beamed with joy, and 





a full tear standing in his eye, he imploringly look- 
ed up in his father’s face, and said, “‘ Father, will 


Jesus Christ forgive me?’ The question was an 
arrow to his heart. ‘‘ How,” said he to himself, 
**should my child know anything about Jesus 
Christ? I, who was blest with pious parents, and 
early made acquainted with my duty to God, have 
scarcely mentioned his name to my children.” 
Reflections like these led him to see his guilt, 
and ask forgiveness of his God; and he is now re- 


joicing in hope of a glorious immortality. 
[Sabbath School Treasury. 





RESISTANCE OF THE SPIRIT. 


At such a time as the present, when the Holy 
Spirit is operating upon the minds of the impeni- 
tent, there is need of caution, lest this tender mes- 
senger shall be grieved away, and souls who were 
near the kingdom, at length be compelled ‘‘ to go 
away into outer darkness, where there shall be 
weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth for- 
ever.” 

But a few days since, I heard an anecdote of a 
young man, in the city of H , Whose mind 
was powerfully wrought upon by the Spirit of God. 
A feeling of pride, and an unwillingness to be 
thought serious, led him to try many ways of re- 
sisting its influence, and quieting his conscience. 
During one afternoon, between the hours of labor 
and tea, he had half an hour to himself. Some- 
thing within told him to retire, and spend that time 
in prayer to God for his soul’s salvation; but, nis 
proud heart would not bow. He went into his 
room, took up his music-box, and set it in opera- 
tion, which, for the time, so much engrossed his 
attention, that the half hour passed away without 
his scarcely thinking that he had a soul to save or 
lose. How great was the kindness of God, in 
continuing the gracious influences of his Spirit, 
after such wilful resistance. Again and again did 
the Saviour knock for admittance, till at length his 
proud heart relented, and he bowed humbly at the 
foot of the cross, where to pour out his soul in 
prayer was his greatest delight. 

It is to be feared that many children, who feel 
a conviction that it is their duty to spend a half 
hour in solemn prayer, resort, if not to the music- 
box, to some other amusement, which serves to 
lull to sleep a troubled conscience, and, alas! in 
too many cases, thus seal their awfuldoom. Chil- 
dren, remember God hath said, ‘‘ My Spirit shall 
not always strive with man.”’ While you, there- 
fore, feel its sacred influence setting home the 
truth of God upon your hearts, ‘‘ hear, and your 
souls shall live.”—[«b. 


—_——— 





SABBATH SCHOOL FRUITS. 


The following letters were received by a teach- 
er in one of the Sabbath Schools in Boston. The 
writers of them have since made a profession of 
Religion, and give good evidence that they are 
really the children of God. May we hear of many 
more such cases. 

Boston, Fes. 10, 1838. 

Dear Teacher,—At your request, a few Sundays 
since, that your scholars would write a few lines 
respecting our views and feelings on the subject of 
religion, 1, as one of them, will write a few lines 
on that subject. 

About three Sabbaths ago, my mind was deeply 
impressed on the subject of religion. I feltth I 
was a great sinner, and thought if I had religion, 
it would make me gloomy. I went on so for about 
two weeks, when, one evening, as I was at meet- 
ing, they told me that all I had to do, was to go to 
God and confess my sins, and give myself and all 
I had, up to him. I trust that the next day I gave 
myself to him, and hope and trust that he forgave 
my sins. And, dear teacher, I feel much happier 
now than I did before, and I hope that I shall 
love God continually; and will you pray to God 
that I may be kept in the right path? I do hope 
that all iny young friends of the Sabbath School 
will seek the Saviour till they find him. He says, 
‘* My yoke is easy, and my burden is light;” and 





it is so. I pray to God every day to keep me 
from temptation. I have tried to express my feel- 
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Youth’s Companion, 


























ings in a feeble manner; and, dear teacher, if I 
have done anything to cause thy displeasure, do 
forgive me, and I will try to be a good boy here- 
after. From your affectionate scholar, A. R. T. 
Boston, Fes. 24, 1838. 
Mr. Abrahams, Sir,—At your request, I will 
write a few lines. I feel sorry for having treated 
you so unfeelingly and disrespectfully; for when | 
was absent from schvol, it was on acvount of my 
feelings being against the school and my good 
teacher. But, by the grace and goodness of God, 
my wicked feelings are changed, and now I can 
come with pleasure. I hope and trust my sins are 
forgiven. And I feel that the Saviour has taken 
me, as a brand from the burning. I am anxious 
that my friends, old and young, may be brought to 
see the error of their ways, and turn unto the true 
and living God; for I have found more true happi- 
ness since I have given my heart to the Saviour, 
than all my life before. Accept this from your 
affectionate scholar, P. S. B. 





WARIETY. 





A School Under a Tree. 


On the great island of New Holland, or Australia, 
is a colony of persons, most of whom have been sent 
from England, as a punishment for crimes committed 
there. Many of them have families, and as they 
have to work industriously for their support, their 
evil habits are often broken off, and they become quite 
respectable people. Christians in England are very 
anxious to have schools established in all the settle- 
ments, so that the children may be taught toread and 
obey the Bible, and become useful men and women. 
An English captain who visited the colony in the 
year 1837, found that there was no school in a place 
called Adelaide, and that the children were growing 
up neglected and ignorant. He determined to begin 
a school, and as there was no room or house for such 
a purpose, he gathered the children under a shady 
tree, which was large enough to protect a hundred 
scholars from the heat of the sun, which is very great 
in that country. On the branches of the tree he 
hung the cards, from which he taught the young colo- 
nists to spell and read. He taught them also to sing; 
and very often the whole school would stop their 
other lessons, and join together in a cheerful hymn. 
There were several sorts of beautiful birds in the 
tree, and notwithstanding all the noise that the chil- 
dren made with ‘their lessons and singing, the old 
Lirds continued to occupy the nests and to feed their 
young. What a delightful school room this must 
have been ina warm day; and how sweet to have 
the birds singing and flying about the branches, and 
the little ones, too weak to leave their nests, chirping 
over the heads of the school! 

When this school was well established, the cap- 
tain obtained a pious woman, the wife of a cooper, 
tw take charge of it, and since that, an excellent teach- 
er has been sent from England. 

W hat a blessing it is that these poor children have 
such an opportunity of learning so much useful 
knowledge! By means of this tree-school they are 
kept from idleness, and many of them, we may hope, 
will here begin a useful and pious course that will, 
through the mercy of God, lead them to a seat under 
the tree of life, in that world where there is no more 
sin or sorrow.— Youth’s Friend. 


Our Parents. 


The behaviour of a child to its parents is no such 
trifle as too many perverse children are apt to fancy 
it. Do but think how much your parents have done, 
and are every day «doing, for your comfort and happi- 
ness. Look what a poor helpless being an infant is; 
it could not live a day but for its parent’s care and 
kindness. Think of the trouble and anxiety, the 
careful days and wakeful nights, it costs its mother 
to rear it; especially if. it is a delicate child. ‘Think 
of the wear and tear in a mother’s heart, during that 
rearing. It is the watching the cradle with patient 
eye, day by day, for hours together; it is the care, and 
anxiety, and weariness, while nursingchildren through 
their illnesses, that drives the color from the mother’s 
cheek, and makes it pale before its time. Children! 
children! what do you not owe to your mothers, who 
have sacrificed so much of their strength for you, 
that you might live to grow up and be strong! It is 
true we none of us can remember the trouble we 
must have cost our mothers in our infancy; but we 
may give a good guess, by observing the care they 
bestow on our younger brothers and sisters. There- 
fore | would have every one of you, boys and girls, 


| 


when you see your mothers nursing a baby, say to 
yourselves, **So must she have nursed me, and 
watched over me, and treated me with all this teu- 
derness;” and then you could not help feeling whata 
debt of gratitude and affection you owe to them. 
But these are only the outward signs of a mother’s 
love, and alinost nothing when compared to her in- 
ward feeling; her fears, her wishes, her prayers, for 
your soul’s welfare; her eagerness to mark every 
hopeful sign of goodness in you; the delight she 
takes in thinking and speaking of every little token 
of affection that you may show her; these are the 
true and touching proofs how strong and imperisha- 
ble a mother’s love is; and in return for that love, so 
long as she lives, her children will owe her a still in- 
creasing debt of duty and gratitude, and should re- 
joice to show their affection by every act of gentle- 
ness, respect, and kindness; and above all until they 
are quite grown up, by the strictest and readiest obe- 
dience. Ihave spoken only of the debt which chil- 
dren owe to their mother; but you will easily under- 
stand that there must be a like debt owing to the fa- 
ther also. ‘The commandment says, ‘*‘ Honor thy 
father and thy mother.”—[76. 


a 
Don’t be Cheated. 

As I walked along the street, I saw several boys 
together, who seemed disposed to bargain for the pur- 
chase of a bird. ‘The man who wished to sell it, 
evidently appeared to be imposing upon them; when 
another man, who was passing at the moment, said, 
with a good deal of emphasis to the boys, “ Don’t be 
cheated.” {thought the advice good, and the circum- 
stance worth remembering. 

1 have known a great many persons cheated in 
matters of the very greatest importance; and what is 
worse, many of them have cheated themselves. 
When a child listens to his own wicked heart, and 
thinks he is not so great a sinner as the Bible tells 
him he is, he is very grievously cheated. When a 
child thinks he can hide from the great God the sins 
he commits against him, he is very greatly deceived; 
and when he thinks he can, in future, be so very good 
without the grace of God, that Jesus Christ must 
take him to heaveu, he is very wofully cheated. 
Now I can tell you how you may be secure from the 
danger of being cheated in these very important mat- 
ters. In the first place, pay very great attention to 
what is said to you by your best friends and minister; 
and be quite sure they know things better than you 
do. ‘Then, very often read your Bible, to learn what 
God himself tells you; because you know he cannot 
lead you into a mistake. And above all, pray con- 
stantly to God, that he would teach you by his Holy 
Spirit, and keep you from those great mistakes, 
which have ended in the ruin of many millions. 
Multitudes of them would not be cheated in little 
things, but were deceived readily in things belonging 
to their happiness, and were thus ruined forever. 

[Youth's Friend. 


_— 
The Little Lamps, 

Whether in a dream or a revery, it is needless 
to say, Ibeheld in my thoughts, upon my bed, the 
following vision. I looked, and saw seven lamps 
burning upon a table. A shining one said to me, 
“Keep these lamps in readiness, until I come for 
them.” As there were so many, I was kept busily 
employed, trimming this one, supplying that one, 
and screening the other froni the wind. Yet it was 
a pleasant task, and I was glad to see that they were 
all bright when the messenger returned. Then 1 
looked at what had hitherto escaped my attention, and 
saw that on each of them there was a name written, 
which were the names of my little Sunday School 
class? OQ, that I may remember the vision, and care- 
fully tend these little lamps, that they may be bright- 
ly burning when the Master shall call for them! 

(Sunday School Journal. 


p and q. 

Things may seem very similar, and yet be very dif- 
ferent. I remember, when a boy, being invited to 
take tea and spend the afternoon, with a group of my 
young playmates, at the house of a neighbor. My 
good mother, to the influence of whose maxims avd 
incitements I owe more than I can ever adequately 
acknowledge in this world, after looking at my per- 
son and dress, to see that I was decently prepared for 
my visit, gave me this caution, * Now be careful J. 
how you behave. Mind your ps and your gs. Re- 
member p stands for pretty, and q stands for quarrel; 
and though the letters look very much alike, yet the 
things which they stand for, are exceedingly dif- 
ferent.” 

Heedless boy! I did not then see the bearing of 


ed to me very becoming, I was led along into conduct, 
which my own better feelings condemned. The 
misstep poisoned all my enjoyment, and I went home 
sad and dissatisfied, to reflect at leisure, on the bad 
consequences of neglecting an important admonition. 
The fact was, I mistook qg for p. I thought my con- 
duct was “ pretty,” but it soon led me into a ‘“quar- 
rel,”— Watchtower. 





Tooth Drawing Extraordinary. 


{From a correspondent of the Bristol Mirror.] It 
having been noticed for some time that one of the 
leopard’s at the British Zoological Gardens did not 
masticate its food as a leopard ought to do, its teeth 
were suspected to be at fault, and an examination 
Was instituted, which was so far satisfactory as to 
confirm the previous suspicion; but about the reme- 
dy—nothing short of the extraction of the two de- 
faulters would suffice! The removal of a tooth from 
one of the genus homo is not generally in these days 
considered an object of much importance—but ‘the 
removal of one from a leopard—c’est tout autre chose 
—and as many of your readers will doubtless like to 
be informed upon the modus operandi, the writer will 
briefly describe it. With little or no apparent pre- 
vious preparation, the keeper entered the den, and 
sitting down in the middle of it began to fondle with 
his patient, who seemed well pleased with his com- 
pany. A sack was now handed into the cage, and in 
a very few seconds, and almost without the knowl- 
edge of the animal, it was fairly bagged. ‘Two other 
assistants now entered the den, and whilst they held 
down the struggling unfortunate, the keeper was busy 
cutting a hole in the sack sufficiently large to com- 
mand the head of the animal; this being done, with 
well fixed resolution and gentleness he proceeded to 
open the jaws of his patient, and having satisfied him- 
self of the best mode of extraction, quickly drew from 
his pocket a formidable pair of pincers, and with 
most scrupulous care the instrument was securely 
fixed upon the fatal tooth. At this highly interesting 
conjuncture the animal became very violent, and its 
claws being at the same time unsheathed, were seen 
sharply protruding through the enveloping bag, and 
the legs of the keeper were evidently made to feel the 
most enlivening sensations. Matters, however, were 
now drawing to a close, for the keeper grasped firm- 
ly his pincers, and with one coaxing twist of the in- 
strument the tour de mattre effected the extraction, 
and soon held in triumph the enamelled object of his 
anxiety. 








POETRY. 








SPRING, . 


Spring, where are you tarrying now? 
Why are you so long unfelt? 
Winter went a month ago, 
When the snow began to melt. 
I am coming, little maiden, 
With the pleasant sunshine laden; 
With the honey for the bee, 
With the blossom for the tree, 
With the flower, and with the leaf; 
Till I come the time is brief. 
I am coming, I am coming! 
Hark! the little bee is humming; 
@>°* the lark is soaring high 
In the bright and sunny sky; 
And the gnats are on the wing— 
Little maiden—now is spring! 
See, the yellow catkins cover 
All the slender willows over; 
And on mossy banks so green 
Starlike primroses are seen; 
And their clustering leaves below 
White and purple violets blow. 
Hark! the little lambs are bleating; 
And the cawing rooks are meeting 
In the elms, a noisy crowd; 
All the birds are singing loud; 
And the first white butterfly 
In the sun goes flitting by. 
Little maiden, look around thee! 
Green and flow’ry fields surround thee 
Every little stream is bright; 
All the orchard trees are white; 
And each small and waving shoot 
Has for thee sweet flower of fruit. 
Turn thy eyes to earth and heaven! 
God for thee the spring has given; 
Taught the birds their melodies 
Clothed the earth and cleared the skies: 
For thy pleasure or thy food— 








this prudent advice. But that very visit afforded me 
a practical comment. By an act which at first seem- 


Pour thy soul in gratitude! 
So may’st thou ’mid blessings dwell, 
Little maiden, fare thee well. 
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